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The tragedy of the Nixon presidency 
lies not only in the mine of Water- ;• 
gate, which brought it down. Richard 
Nixon, the politician and the human 
being, was also on trial. And, in the 
end it was his personality, character 
and capacity for leadership that were 
found wanting. Richard Nixon was 
judged not so much by the crimes of 
those who served him as by his own 
violations of the tirust that had been 
placed in him. " 

History may record that his achieve- 
ments, particularly in the field of for- 
eign affairs, were more impressive 
than his enemies will now acknowl- 
edge. Yet history also long will be fas- 
cinated by what was essentially the in- 
capacity of a leader to lead, to commu- 
nicate, to harness the power that was 
available to him to be used for the 
common good. 

All his life Richard Nixon fought for 
power, but when he achieved it shortly 
after his 56th birthday he not only 
abused it but showed- a lamentable 
lack of skill in using.it He was always 
striving; always seeking to impress, yet 
he failed in properly organizing a gov- 
ernment and staffing an administra- 
tion. 

Eighteen years ago, when he was 
vice president and campaigning for the 
re-election of President Eisenhower, 
Nixon traveled through the 4 farm states 
of the Middle West and provided those 
who were with him a brilliant picture 
of his campaign strategy..]* was a time 
when Elsenhower farm policies were 
not popular, and Ezra Taft Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was less pop- 
ular. Nixon tried hard not to appear on 
the defensive, yet he very clearly was 
on the defensive, so much so that be 
refused even to mention the name of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, parity 
prices or flexible price supports, which 
were the principal issues hi! audiences 
wanted to hear about. 

That failure to talk about the real is- 
sues told, something about the man 
that has never changed. He avoided 
the specif ics of issues. Instead, his ap- 
peal then, as it was to be later, was es- 
sentially emotional and evangelistic. 
Be attempted to leave a single broad 
impression, leaving to the imagination 
what policies a new administration 
would follow. k ^ 

His argument was simpde: trust in 
Eisenhower, a man of good will, a man 
of peace, a man who has the best inter- 
ests of the American people at heart. 

It was enough in that year when Eisen- 
hower was almost certain of victory. 
But it revealed the essential Nixon-on. ! 
the stump. He did not try to communi- 
cate ideas, because he thought that au- 
diences were not sophisticated enough 
to understand and appreciate them. He 
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looked down on Ms audiences and ne 
talked down to them He was a sales- 
man first, and when he won high of- 
fice. bis staff included salesmen from 
the advertising world. They knew 
vaguely how to sell- things, but they 
did not know how to put a government 
together and make it work. 

•• ;t •• ( ; ... ‘k . 

“Mr* Nixon did not try 
to communicate ideas, 

because he thought that 

audiences were not so- 

■' * phisticated enough to 

understand them . 

• • ■ . 

Another vivid memory from that 
trip through the Middle West in 1956 
was a party one Saturday night in Min- 
neapolis, which a Republican leader 
aave for the Nixon staff and press. 
Rose Mary Woods told, a group around 
her how she had first gotten to know 
young Congressman Nixon and what a 
deep impression he had made on. her. 

As a member of the Herter Commit- 
tee, he had gone abroad with other 
members on a study mission. When the 
committee returned. Miss Woods han- 
dled the expense accounts that were 
*. turned into the committee office. 

Nearly everyone submitted a large 
expense account without providing de- 
tails, she said, except the young con- 
gressman from California. He was me- 
ticulous in reporting his exact expen- 
ses, which had been modest No one 
else had provided such a precise ac- 
v counting, Miss Woods reported. He 
was a sticker for honesty, she said. 

' In the 1972 campaign, when Nixon 
knew that he was going to win, he fol- 
lowed much the same course he did in 
fighting? for President Esenhower’s re- 
election 16 years before. He did not 
discuss the issues except in large 
generalises; he refused to hold press 
conferences; he avoided confronta- 
tions with has critics; he evangelized 
and tried to leave the impression that 
what he stood for was good for the 
country while his opponent was an en- 



emy of all that Americans held sacrea. 

There was a non- if not anti-inteHec- 
tual quality^ to his speeches, perhaps 
best exemplified in the series of ap- 
pearances he made around the countiy 
when be was campaigning this year 
against impeachment. Instead. q$ argu^i 
ing the issues vHth the audiences he 
addressed, instead of trying to explain 
why he had done the things he had* 
dbne and providing at least his ration- 
alization for mistakes that had been 
made, he totally avoided the real is- 
sues and instead talked about how 



deeply devoted he was to peace and 
prosperity ..and to the building of a 
stronger" America. Those questions 
were not debatable and were- not at; is- 
sue. Nixaj^ the:\% 

sue, and glossed it over bv dropping 

the naines^of world leaders he had ne- 
gotiated with in the pursuit of peace. 

Nixon often wondered why the press., 
was socriticad* It was not so much dis»^ 
agreement on policy as fury over his 
use of language to shade a miming, to 
obfuscate, to leave a fafee^^rle^ion 
with out actually opening" hiinscdf; to 
the charge of distortion. He knew how 
to talk directly, vigorously chi issue!, 
and occasionally iiu. v private with a 
small group k'wtmld perfrom. with 
brilliance. Yet an the stump he used 
language to distort pr/^ 
rather than -fc^***^ 
their jobs had. to 
with 

became criticaly to some- 
out of frustration in ’their 
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He inquired absolute 
servience. Shortly afti 
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M^po^Ajij[ 
late one night to a 
porters,' ridiculed the' 
never % name anyone 
threaten to outshige : 
in a candid cohudent 
oi insecurity . 

After picking a” cabinet, and deelar- 
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ing that it was , a superaicooiecuon o £■ 
able men, he neglected it and ignored 
it. Of course, the detftbie \ of the cabinet 
had. begun in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, but it was ^moafcdestrojaed in the 
Nixon administration. $t w<as never 
used as a consultative hocly/dn& when 
early In the admimsIxatotejSl^ 
SecretaryW alter ffickei founds "afiwW 
cess to the President hlocl^a^ 




er, ^c.imry GMdWater 
Nixon com- 

plete loner I've ever known. Thg man 
opeira^ffalt : V . Myr f&tfmgr, ' 

is that, he sits alone most of ‘lie time 
and makes his own decisions.” f;- v 

Ny other President h|> An^ri^an his- 
tory has been such jrMoner, $ueh; a 
thoroughly , ungregarious man. Most 
politicians wajit people ^dund .tosnc 
Lyndon Johnson was the ^mpst^re^ari- 
ous President in recent 4 1 
successful poUtadans iisuaEy ;lilee peo- 
ple, enjoy the comp^ionship of their 
fellows and reach otfi tor support or 
counsel. Nixon turned inward. y ; 

In the 1972 cam<p»gii, the President 
concentrated on his own rejection to 
the exciusi on of o 1 her Republi&h^cah: * 
didates. Aftmrthe election, many mem- 
bers of Congress; who had supported 
him befoye turned sour. They noted 
that when: Nixon was on his way up/ he 
traveled in, every state* to help other 
GOP candidatfs, and it; did. not escape 
their notice ^a(,;having r,e^hi(^ the. 
top, he had no further use forahem. 

The distrust which Nixon .showed to- 
ward members of his own party actu- 
ally extended to hit cabinet, to the bu- 
reaucracy, to- large elements of the 
population that had voted for him. Air 
though he had; praised former Treas- 
ury Secretary . John B. 
of the ablest men he had ever known, 
he stopped listening to Connally when 
Connafiy gave some tough adviceon 
Watergate. Although he brought for- 
mer Dpfense . Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird back into the White House after 
the departures of H. Hu Haldeman, 
John D. Ehrlichman and John W. Dean 
III, Laird soon recognised that his in- 
fluence on the President was slight 
and his promised access 'infrequent. 
Meantime, Nixon secretly maintained 
close touch with the departed -and the 
discredited— men such as Khrlichman 
and Haldeman and Charles W. Col- 
son, with whom he still felt comforta- 
ble. 

In his first interview after joining 
the White House staff, Laird aroused 
the President's hostility;, by ^telling 
David S. ^rpder of Thb; Washington 
Post that one of the ‘^liiaeir from 
Watergate might be. that ‘"the opera- 
tion of the executive bran^will-be 
strengthened.” * . ' .. '1 

‘There's been a tendency on the, part 
of people ito concentrate everything in 
the White House and the White House 
staff" Laird saidj, “Tbe situation has to 
be switched back, so the departments 



and the line agencies really have the 
staif tp £6 their jwork and can carry on 
their cohsuirtations with the governors, 
the m^yo^ 1 and’ the congressmen on 
,hbir bWn progranis.” Nixon even let it 
be kno#h that this Was happening, 
but it never did. 

Nixon came to pow^t against the 
massed opposition of . many of 4^e na- 
tion’s traditaonal power centers and he 
lost no. time in discovering enemies 



wherever he looked. Instead of trying 
to embrace and w£n over this wider 




to narrow., his 



an ever 



coamnunity , he . s 
base, to -isolate 
wdoeptog^number ifc 
members of (^ngfess, j&e : bureauc- 
racy, the press, and as 
even the Republican Party. - * 
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After picking a cabinet and 
declari^ih^ipte^a, |jU ; 
superb coUe^iifm of able 
men,, fi&neglected it 
and i 



President Eisenhower beld frwjtjemt 
meetings. witji leading, businesemen 
and withioDti^aiis. JreJhboth parties. 
John F. Kennedy and 4 Lyndon B. John- 
son invited leaders of almost every im- 
aginable group in the country to meet- 
ing* at the White Hqujse. Nixon dtoost 
never held luncheon and <fintier meet- 
ingsin search of ideas and ihtelleetual 
stimulation. > 

After he had been to the White 
House a few months, Nfccpn told sev- 
eral different groups that they should 
judge bam hy the .promises be kept. 
Come back in a year, he said, and you 
will see that progress, has been made 
in the battle against inflation, ia;i the 
fight on crime and in. the effort totget 
the United States out of Vietnam, f v* 
- He misjudged the difficulties in all 
three. Prbgress was made in the ttaftle 
to arrest* the grtwifijk 
crime, but it was never rapid progress. 
Progreasin Vietnam' took much lodger 
than the? . President ever expected^and 
the last troops were not out until;/the 
beginning of Ms fifth year in c" 5 ^ 
Even then the war which he. had I 
to end 
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'Defenders' of toe President Have ar- 
gued that he Was so deeply , absorbed 
with life-and-death matters of foreign 




affairs that he. could" never devote suffi- 
cient: time to domestic affairs. They 
said that even neglected his per- 



tridks that re- 
3ut jhij.White 
evidence now 
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brilliant and succe^sfM ob^ that he, 
mure ‘than penry ifcssiniger w& car- 
ried out the policy, deseri^d the Nobel 
peace., prize in 1973. Long before Nixon 
ash^ffissingeg. to join his staff; it is 
hht^|&at he- himseif had set as his 

nam and negotiation than con- 

ThrWgbout Mayeto political ex- 
il^ vfn rthe 1960s, Nbion continued the 
travels abroad he began when he was a 
member ,of the House and later Vice 
Pre4^ht He -knew most of toe lead- 
emiir^ato the important countries. His 
chi^ interest: was foreign affairs, and 
as he^^^ in his last State of the Un- 
ion address to Congress: “I have had 



overriding aim: to establish a 
tore ofv peacerin tftfe world that 
•ree future generations from the 
^e bf waa^ 4 Others may have dif- 
it priorities; this has been and will 
iii nay the chief leg- 
hat. 1 hc^to & ave from the eight 



wheiFhe befieved'he had accomplished 
so much toward estabiiaWng a lasting 
peace. And' a large, part of Th Nixon 
tragedy ia that he ; may never under- 
stand. !3= \i 






